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ON A FLY-LEAF OF 
“THE CHOIR INVISIBLE” 
‘GhOn/2L A) 


By Tuomas S. Jonzs, Jr. 


Forever burns the glory of the Grail, 
And still across the years its crimson stain 
Shadows the heart of him who seeks in vain 
A perfect service that may never fail; 
And lest the sacred radiance should pale 
It still be served by the unending train 
‘Of those immortal dead who live again’ 
And lend new wonder to a time-sweet tale. 


So here anew is one who saw the gleam 
And followed blindly on the valiant quest, 
Whose windings may seem ofttimes dark and sad; 
Yet to our eyes he shows a clearer Dream, 
And in his knighthood of divine unrest 
Bears on his arm the shield of Galahad! 
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JAILE SplLFAD EE AL LIN 
By EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 


“ Wise men, all ways of knowledge past, 
To the shepherds’ wonder come at last: 
To know can only wonder breed, 
And not to know is wonder’s seed.” 
— S1mpNEY GODOLPHIN. 


In the story of our past, as it has been lived 
and written for three hundred years, we look 
wistfully backward, hoping to find therein a 
sign which was once, though so little now in 
the world’s memory, the guide and touchstone 
of a high endeavor, which through faith trans- 
muted life into a singing deed. A talisman to 
the heart, though a challenge to a fray, many 
rode forth gaily in defense of it, and lost all but 
honor and the love of God. 

Three hundred years ago, our New England 
forefathers in their zeal, acting through one of 
their number at Salem, slashed that sign by the 
sword out of the English flag. In the memory 
of that tradition now shrouded in the years, 
the descendants of these men and their adopted 
kin, speaking or singing their stories, and 
handing them down without gaiety to us, fore- 
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swore the emblem, and wrote what their in- 
tellect bade them give forth, though at times not 
without a sadness as of recollection, and at 
least once, in Hawthorne’s melancholy cheer, 
half-voicing its regret, how subtly beautiful and 
sadly true! 

Through all this time the people have been 
struggling outward and upward toward a free 
and full expression of the God within them, 
hardly yet attained by reflection as in older 
countries, but now beginning to glow on the 
horizon, and to reflect its light on the work of 
those who have gone before. One man, study- 
ing the rim of life more closely and lovingly 
than others, and with an open mind and heart, 
has caught the half-kindled shadow of this 
glow, and, knowing it through ancestral memory 
leaping from dark backgrounds to an intensely 
present light, has seen therein the old sign, and 
bears it, alike as a talisman and a challenge, 
while he lives the singing deed in a speech that 
would be silence. 

The very precept of this silence forbids one 
to say more, and indeed, if we all could but 
recognize as ours the presence and the deed, it 
would be fitting to maintain our reticence, and 
so more actively aid in the great Quest. It is 
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just the sadness of it all, and one of life’s in- 
soluble pities, that we must speak with in- 
sistence if we would have others hear and listen 
to his word. When the day comes at last on 
which we all know with John Gray that every 
man still has his Camelot and his King, his 
struggle and his quest, then we may be silent 
and strive in other ways; but until then it is 
part of our knightly proof to win such a hearing 
from our folk, alien not by destiny, but only 
through that salutary distrust which a seer 
must ever beget among his own. 

If beauty to James Lane Allen has ever 
meant sorrow, and sorrow beauty; it is but the 
sanction of his word: the word that would tell 
to us how throughout all of life’s events, as they 
pass through and breathe upon our souls, in- 
stigating every sacrifice and redemption in his- 
tory from the lowest of earth to that of the 
Most High, it is precisely the human will that is 
ours (the operating power in us, and through us 
the vessel of life), which is sorrowful; that from 
sorrow may crash forth joy, as when on that 
dying day thirteen centuries ago the will was in 
its human song sorrowful, even unto death. 

Life’s poetry has many forms from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, and beauty sings in sadness as 
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sweetly as in joy. It is precisely this funda- 
mental truth which Mr. Allen has learnt and 
taught. 

Turning the pages of his books, and living in 
them the ideal which they feel, we reap the 
harvest of a generation, looking backward across 
the years to Flute and Violin,—still so near,— 
and forward across a hardly nearer future to- 
ward the work to come, shaping and soon to 
prove itself as the very seal of the promise and 
as confirmation entire of what we know 

It may be said more truly of Mr. Allen than 
of any other American novelist, past or present, 
that all his characters sing their lives, more or 
less finely tuned, as the case may be, to the 
eternal harmonies,—not always consciously, 
never without struggle. The higher ideal of the 
novelist, we know, is to approximate ever more 
closely toward that elemental vision wherein 
the subjective beauty of the human soul, evolved, 
or rather isolated, through suffering, shines forth 
naked and immaculate, mirror only of the 
divine, burning alone,—the pure white flame. 
In this there has been a struggle with beauty as 
the artist conceives it, and ever, though less 
and less as he mounts the heights, the reluctance 
to repudiate the beautiful green life which to 
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him is so vital an element of spiritual appre- 
hension. It has manifested itself, I should 
qualify, in a more and more cunning subjection 
of environment to life, weaving its web of mys- 
tery around the facts of existence, but allowing 
the light of beauty to shine through and illumi- 
nate the whole, making the green life but as 
lovely romantic shadow to the white flame, the 
goal as well as the instrument of the interpreter’s 
striving. So, in the perspective of beauty, his 
work tends ever more toward the realization for 
their own sake of simple values, pure and poised, 
never flashing save when obscured by mists, 
self-contained, ardent, true. In that long gallery 
of faces, sad and, later, resolute as if in them a 
reconstruction out of all but nothing had crys- 
tallized in deed, we never recognize sheer joy 
unstained, for with the endowed possessor of 
such a soul Mr. Allen needs no spoken word. 
Rather is it with humanity a little stained and 
broken that he would parley, extending his 
hand in wistfulness, as if to make trial of its 
reservations, sad confessor-to-be of pity. To 
the stain he would add all virtues of infinite 
shades, knowing their sum in flame to be white, 
redeeming the spot through mercy won out of 
strife. ‘OQ Mystery Immortal! which is in the 
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hemp and in our souls, in its bloom and in our 
passions; by which our poor brief lives are led 
upward out of the earth for a season, then cut 
down, rotted and broken—for Thy long service !”’ 

Mr. Allen has taught us that God requires of 
us three perfections: that we be fine men, that 
we be fine gentlemen, that we be fine spirits. 
And in the spirit of this teaching, men’s eyes in 
the end will pass lovingly over his early books, 
but will finally rest on three songs of the human 
will, sad songs as life is sad,— The Choir In- 
visible, The Reign of Law, The Doctor's Christ- 
mas Eve. In them lies the cycle of Mr. Allen’s 
quest. 

For in his song he has journeyed through 
darkness from sunset to sunrise. In the setting 
colors, dying but deathless, of Flute and Violin, 
he took us on pilgrimage to Gethsemane, sym- 
bolic starting-point of a long journey, in wonder 
now drawing nigh to Bethlehem. In the still- 
ness and cold is born a little child. And so, 
through proof and peril, he wins his heritage ot 
life, sad Launcelot of the Grail! 
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TiWORPOEM SUB 
JAM ES*TEANE ALPEN 


SONG OF Lik HEME 


Ah, gentle are the days when the year is young 
And rolling fields with rippling hemp are green 
And from old orchards pipes the thrush at morn. 
No land, no land like this is yet unsung 
Where man and maid at twilight meet unseen 
And Love is born. 


Oh, mighty summer days and god of flaming trees 
When in the fields full-headed bends the stalk, 
And blossoms what was sown! 
No land, no land like this for tenderness 
When man and maid as one together walk 
And Love is grown. 


Oh, dim, dim autumn days of sobbing rain 
When on the fields the ripened hemp is spread 
And woods are brown. 
No land, no land like this for mortal pain 
When Love stands weeping by the sweet, sweet bed 
For Love cut down. 


Ah, dark, unfathomably dark, white winter days 
When falls the sun from out the crystal deep 
On muffled farms. 
No land, no land like this for God’s sad ways 
When near the tented fields Love’s Soldier lies asleep 
With empty arms. 


* From The Reign of Law. 
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BENEATH THE VEIL* 


Hooded nun, with veiléd eyes, 
In whose life the maiden dies, 
Unto Christ a sacrifice! 


Thou that kneelest at the shrine, 
Wedded to the Love Divine, 
Making all its sorrows thine: 


Passion’s agony and sweat, 
Passion’s hour where all forget, 
Passion’s cry on Olivet! 


On thy brow the crown of sticks, 
On thy lips the gall they mix, 
On thy breast the crucifix! 


Masses sung and incense cold, 
Vespers sung and pittance doled, 
Beads in pain at midnight told. 


Light of windows dim and quaint, 
Sight of pale and paneled saint, 
Throe of martyr torn and faint, 


Are thy joys. O child of prayers! 
Child of sorrows! child of cares! 
Ah, that none Ay burden shares! 


Were I weary, poor, distrest, 
Thou, to give me comfort, rest, 
Wouldst of all thyself divest; 


Were I raving, fever-tost, 
Homeless, friendless, spirit-lost, 
Thou wouldst seek me, life the cost; 


*From The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Were I dying mid the dead, 
On the field whence all had fled, 
Thou wouldst lift my wounded head. 


Ah, so tender for His sake, 
Living but love’s cause to take, 
Thou alone my heart dost break. 


Worse am I than travel-worn, 
Worse than needy, sick, forlorn, 
Battle-spent, or sorrow-torn! 


Death were not so dolorous 
As to see thee singing, thus 
Lost to me, the Angelus! 


AT ER ALL 


By Arruur Upson 
(1877-1908) 


When, after all, you come to Love and lay 
Your weary hands within his hands and say, 


“Love, thou art best!” how can you know that then 


He will not laugh and turn his face away? 


When, after many conflicts, your proud heart, 


Seamed with old scars, would take Love’s quiet part— 


Ah, to make fair that place for him again 
Which of all Love’s physicians has the art? 
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POEMS*® BY WILLIAM’ STANLEY 
BRAITHWAITE* 


TO THE MEMORY OF FREDERIC 
LAWRENCE KNOWLES 


III 


Four Seasons are there to the circling year: 
Four houses where the dreams of men abide— 
The stark and naked Winter without pride. 

The Spring like a young maiden soft and fair, 

The Summer like a bride about to bear 
The issue of the love she deified : 

And lastly, Autumn, on the turning tide 

That ebbs thy voice of nature to its bier. 


Four houses with two spacious chambers each, 
Named Birth and Death, wherein Time joys and 
grieves. 
Is there no fate so wise enough to teach 
Into which door Life enters and retrieves? 
What matter since his voice is out of reach, 
And Sorrow fills My House of Falling Leaves! 


MY THOUGATS GO MARCHING 
LIKE AN ARMED HOST 


My thoughts go marching like an arméd host 
Out of the city of silence, guns and cars; 
Troop after troop across my dreams they post 

To the invasion of the winds and stars ! 


*Reprinted from The House of Falling Leaves with kind permission of 
the publishers, John W. Luce and Company. 
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O brave array of youth's untamed desire! 

With thy bold, dauntless captain Hope to lead 
His raw recruits to Fate’s opposing fire, 

And up the wall of Circumstance to bleed. 
How fares the expedition in the end? 

When this, my heart, shall have old age for king 
And to the wars no further troops can send, 

What final message will the arm’stice bring? 
The host gone forth in youth the world to meet, 
In age returns —in victory or defeat? 


TO FIONA 
(Nineteen months old) 


Now my songs shall grow 
Sweeter, year by year, 
Just because I know 
You shall read them, dear, 


When your little hands, 
And your little eyes, 

Babyhood expands 
Into grown-up wise. 


You will ask me then, 
Reading what I write 

Of my youth and then 
Song of you took flight. 


Darling, I shall say — 
Just because I knew 
In some future day 
You would hold them true: 


“ Father wrote these songs 
When I was achild, 
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Vow to me belongs 
All his dream exiled. 


“ Mine ts all the joy, 
Mine are all the tears 
In the heart of boy 
And the man of years.” 


This, my little one, 
Is what you will say, 
When my songs are done, 
And my hair is gray. 


But my songs I know, 
Sweeter, year by year, 

From my heart will flow 
For your soul to hear — 


When your little hands, 
And your little eyes, 

Babyhood expands 
Into grown-up wise. 


APRILIAN RHAPSODY 


Straight in the heart of the April meadows, 
Straight in thie dream in the heart of you; 

Deep in the glory of gleams and shadows, 
Flame and gossamer, green and blue — 


Out of the nowhere east from yonder, 
Out of the presences felt and seen, 

Filled with the first unremember’d wonder, 
Radiant with the memory of last year’s green — 


Straight in the heart of the April meadows, 
Straight in the dream in the heart of you— 

Spring —in the glory of gleams and shadows, 
Flame and gossamez, green and blue! 
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AVE AND VALE 


Oh far away across the beach 
The mist is in the sunset, 
And dreams lie low 
In the silence of the foam ; 
Beyond the dim horizon 
Where the creeping darkness pauses 
I hear the gray winds calling 
And they lead desire home. 
O Ave to the evening star, 
And Vale to the setting sun; 
And a deep, deep sea across the bar 
Where the gray winds call and run. 


Oh far across the hope of speech 
A doubt is on desire, 
And Love lies low 
In the pauses of my heart; 
My speech and silence hovers 
On the verge of phantom futures, 
While I watch the morrows dawning 
And the yesterdays depart. 
O Ave to the evening star, 
And Vale to the setting sun; 
And a deep, deep sea across the bar 
Where the gray winds call and run. 


SIC VITA 


Heart free, hand free, 

Blue above, brown under, 
All the world to me 

Is a place of wonder. 
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Sun shine, moon shine, 
Stars, and winds a-blowing, 

All into this heart of mine 
Flowing, flowing, flowing ! 


Mind free, step free, 
Days to follow after, 
Joys of life sold to me 
For the price of laughter. 
Girl’s love, man’s love, 
Love of work and duty, 
Just a will of God’s to prove 
Beauty, beauty, beauty! 


GOLDEN HAIR 


Once I made a little poem out of golden hair, 
I put it in a dream and sent it to a rose; 


And in the early down when I walked the garden fair, 
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I saw you, dear, before you went as every shadow goes. 


O golden is the web o’ the sun, golden is the sea, 


And golden is the rose’s heart that makes the garden fair— 


And golden is the shadow that’s in the heart of me, 


And golden is the buried dream shrouded in golden hair. 


Lord of the mystic star-blown gleams 
Whose sweet compassion lifts my dreams, 
Lord of life in the lips of the rose 
That kiss destre; whence Beauty grows, 
Lord of the power inviolate 
That keeps immune the seas from fate, 
Lord of the indestructible dew, 

Fresh as the night the first rose drew 
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Its moisture to her heart and won 

Ease from the first day’s burning sun, 
Lord of the pomp a crown endows 

And peoples hail on kingly brows, 
Lord of the beggar’s tattered coat, 

A derelict on life’s sea afloat, 

Lord of thy blinded children, they — 
Who see no sunlight in the day, 

Nor star-shine in the night — but be 
Dreamless toilers on land and sea; 
Lord, Very God of these works of thine, 
Hear me, I beseech thee, most divine! 
Lord I praise thee, and adore thee 

for thy great works laid before me. 

My prayer-book ts thine open air 

Where nature prints thy Laws so clear, 
My altar is the human strife 

Where I take sacraments of life; 

My proof in immortality 

Speaks loud in every blossoming tree. 
Lord, Very God, now TI lift my voice 
Thanking thee for that which I rejoice — 
Thy gift of life, be it short or long, 
And with it the great gift of song! 

eae 
ADWELLING DEAR 


By Marcarer Roor Garvin 


I know thy grief, thy fear, 

O lonely little House! O Dwelling dear! 
Thou yearnest them of yore, 

Behind the barrier of thy brave-barred door! 


Even I, who love thee best, thou fearest me — 


Lest I should turn the key! 
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But on thy poverty I will not spy, 
Who shared thy wealth gone by. 


So warm thou wert of old, 

I will not find thy chimneys cold ; 

But dream the sunset-rays 

Upon thy window-pane, a hearth-fire blaze, 


’Twere hard for thee, to see me hungered there, 
When all thy board stood bare: 

Nor shalt my knocking force thee to confess 
Thine echo’s hollowness! 


Dear House, I do thy will: 

And make no entrance, but believe thee still 
Peopled with dearest kin — 

For if I enter not, they are within! 


oe 
WIND-LURE 
By DoroTHEA LAwRANcE MANN 


The wind’s a soul on fire, 
Deep-tortured in days gone by — 
With a rose-red dream of desire 
Once born from a drifting sigh. 


Now ’tis an endless crying, 
Wailing through many nights,— 
A-blowing wan spirits — flying 

To be scattered in glistening lights. 


By blazing desire, hard-driven, 
Whirled through the listening abyss — 
To bear in its heart who have given 
Their souls to its long, wild kiss. 


My soul and the wind-soul, one in one, 
My soul to the wind-soul, since life begun. 
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RICHAK DAW ILS Cy. 
By GEORGE B. ROSE 


The field of art will be forever divided be- 
tween the two great forces—on the one hand 
the idealists, who seek to embody their highest 
conceptions of strength and beauty, to select 
the best model possible and then to eliminate 
its defects and supply its deficiencies, so as to 
attain perfection; and on the other, the realists, 
who are content to reproduce only what they 
see and as they see it, exercising little or no 
discrimination in the choice of a subject, be- 
lieving that anything can be made the subject 
of a great masterpiece if it is only done well 
enough. For the successful realist a cunning 
hand and a prehensile eye suffice. To succeed 
as an idealist one must possess these and also a 
constructive mind. The creations of his brain 
must be as real and as vital as those of his rival 
if they would endure the test of time; but they 
must be original evocations as well. Hence, 
the successful idealists are few. Just at present 
the realists have the cry in the field of art, and 
there are many who are ready to declare that 
there was never a successful idealist. Yet that 
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need not discourage us. The crowd is always 
ready to cry ‘Give us Barabbas!”’ yet He who 
was rejected for Barabbas has not been for- 
gotten. 

We do not mean to blame the realists or to 
reject their message. The realism of the Dutch 
is as genuine as the idealism of the Greeks, and 
is entitled to due honor in the broad domain of 
art. We are all so constituted that we must 
prefer one to the other, according to our 
natural bent; but we should endeavor to culti- 
vate a catholicity of taste that will enable us to 
enjoy both. 

In the domain of landscape the realists are 
now the unquestioned masters. Classical land- 
scape—the landscape built up in the studio 
from studies made in the field, seeking to create 
the most beautiful or the most sublime view 
possible —is thoroughly discredited. The artist 
must go out and paint directly from nature, 
copying her just as she is. 

At first sight this system seems admirable, 
the only way of getting at the truth. Yet it is 
not without its fallacies. The outward aspect of 
a landscape is forever changing as the day 
advances and the lights alter. To avoid this the 
plein-airistes try to paint for a little while at the 
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same hour on successive days. But each day is 
different, and it is doubtful whether they come 
as near the truth as they would have come if 
they had taken a quick, accurate sketch and 
worked it out in the studio from a mind stored 
with a knowledge of the appearance of natural 
objects. But the worse fault of the pletn-airistes 
is in their handling of light. They try to re- 
produce the scene exactly as it appears to their 
eyes. This they can do with the portion that 
is in shadow; but no pigment can convey the 
clear brightness of sunshine; and so a discord 
results unless the artist is content, as so many of 
them are forced to be, with dull, grey skies. 
The man who works according to the old prin- 
ciples, on the other hand, does his best to repre- 
sent the brilliancy of the daylight, and brings 
down the rest of the picture in proportion, like 
a musician transposing a melody to a lower key, 
so that harmony results. 

The essential of classic landscape is beauty. 
The artist chooses the fairest scene that he can 
find, eliminates from it all that is discordant and 
adds to it whatever is necessary to make it per- 
fect; or else he composes the scene in his 
studio, drawing the general outlines from its 
imagination, and filling in the details from his 
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studies of the structure of trees, rocks, water 
and the like. 

The supreme master of classic landscape is 
Claude Lorraine. He gives us the most beauti- 
ful scenes that the mind of man has ever im- 
agined, suffused with a peace that passeth all 
understanding. They are true to nature, yet to 
nature as it has only existed in the Elysian 
Fields. Every tree, every rock, every aspect 
of water, mountain and plain has been studied 
from nature and is perfectly true ; but the whole 
is combined in a way rarely, if ever, to be found 
in this sad work-a-day world. Claude is the 
greatest, but he is not alone. Perugino was 
his worthy ancestor, and Richard Wilson his 
not unworthy descendant. 

Wilson and Gainsborough were painting at 
the same time, and the title of “The Father of 
English Landscape” is claimed for both. More 
properly it belongs to Gainsborough. He was 
content with the homely beauty of his native 
land, reproduced with the fidelity of the Dutch. 
Wilson found his inspiration in the landscapes of 
Italy —landscapes which are often so beautiful 
that as we look upon them we almost forget that 
we are on earth. For six years he wandered 
up and down that land of enchantment, par- 
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ticularly about the Roman Campagna where 
Claude had found his inspiration, filling his 
mind with visions of unspeakable beauty and 
his notebook with innumerable sketches. With 
this inexhaustible capital he returned to Eng- 
land, and henceforth his life was one long hymn 
to the beauty of the world as it had been re- 
vealed to him beneath Italian skies. The public 
heeded him not, and left him to starve; but its 
indifference could not blind him to his celestial 
visions, nor deter him from transferring them to 
the canvas. He will perhaps never be popular— 
his art is too far removed from the common- 
place for that; but there are many who appre- 
ciate his genius; and single canvases now fetch 
in the market more than he received for the 
labors of a life-time. 

It is foolish to try to deny Wilson’s debt to 
Claude, as some of his over-zealous admirers 
have attempted to do; but it is also equally 
foolish to call him a mere imitator of the great 
Frenchman, as do some of his detractors. He 
owed much to Claude, just as did Turner; but 
he was an original creator, making his own in- 
dependent studies in the same enchanted garden 
and dreaming his own radiant dreams. His 
way of painting, too, is individual. It is broader, 
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more sparing of detail than Claude’s, and his 
light often has a mellowness that reminds us of 
Cuyp. Sometimes, under the inspiration of 
Salvator Rosa, he produces rugged and sublime 
scenes; but he is at his best when he follows 
Claude into his regions of celestial peace. 

Fortunately a number of Wilson’s finest can- 
vases have found their way to America. In 
the Metropolitan Museum he is to be seen to 
advantage, but the greater part of his works are 
in private galleries. The best that we have 
seen are in the collection of Mr. Ralph C. 
Johnson in Washington City, one presenting 
the clear beauty of Wilson’s perfect lines, the 
other the rich splendor of his mellow sunlight, 
so that the two together reveal the measure of 
his genius. 
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T times one tires of everything 
except illusions and dreams, 
seeing in these the images of 

august and immortal things: for the 
illusion that leads away from “the 
world”’ is not the delusion that takes all 
and gives nothing, and the dreams that 
are the colour and fragrance of the soul 
are not of the Kin or nature of the 
cloudy vapours of the mind. 
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